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man can attain. If we can develop in our students the power of 
growth, open-mindedness, and intellectual honesty, the college will 
stand fully justified by its product/' 

J. H. Latan6, in School and Society. 

Undergraduate Psychology. — "The decision of the college 
man — and it is as hard and granite-like as any of the Supreme Court's 
— is that there are just two things to be got out of college; one of 
them is the ability to concentrate, to work hard, to stay up late at 
night fidgeting over a problem until it has become possible to solve 
it, to study six hours at a stretch without becoming a physical wreck; 
and the other is the faculty of not being ridiculous. From the last 
of these, critics of college education might be expected to learn some- 
thing, but they don't; it is a minor strain, yet it runs all through 
undergraduate life and has a very definite function in a college man's 
education. But the first of these is a rockbound conclusion, and 
all the king's horses and all the king's men cannot shake his faith 
in its efficacy. It is something definite in all this sea of indefinitude 
which is college life that he can pin to; even if he has forgotten every- 
thing he ever learned, even if details, dates, theorems, and theories 
have escaped him, leaving his mind a perfect blank, if he shall have 
acquired the faculty of work, the blessing of concentration, he shall 
not be altogether assetless. The facts and fancies that his brain 
is stuffed with, it is his business to forget, the sooner the more pain- 
lessly, but if he has learned to concentrate for a sufficient length of 
time without flinching upon an unpleasant textbook written with 
approved dullness, he feels that his efforts at an education have 
not been in vain." Harvard Graduates Magazine. 

The Junior College. — "There is no doubt of the fact that before 
long it will become necessary to redefine the nature and the function 
of the state university. The rapid increase in numbers has so in- 
tensified the problem of administration that, even were the students 
that enter all that could be desired, some limit must be set to the 
number of students and faculty. Even now it has come about that 
few instructors know even the names of the students in their classes, 
and there are a dozen state universities where the president rarely 
comes into direct contact with the professors. The wonder is we 
are doing so well in spite of the heavy handicap popular education 
has put on its 'institutions of higher learning.' 
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"But thus to state the difficulty seems at once to suggest the 
remedy, to limit by some automatic device the number of students 
permitted to register. Endowed institutions can devise stricter 
and stricter entrance examinations; but the state university, 
because it is a state institution, may not thus offer insult to the less 
gifted son of a tax-payer, who has been permitted to joy-ride un- 
checked through an accredited high school. Nor may the state 
university be too severe without educating the public to the necessity 
of scrutinizing the work of its students and rejecting promptly those 
whose talents are not of standard weight. The university is a 
little too close to the people and must depend upon a modicum 
of good-will and confidence, if it is to continue to receive its 
yearly increasing appropriations. 

"In time the public may see that it is paying heavily for a deal of 
mediocrity. It will in the years to come be possible to talk in business 
terms of the annual waste of three hundred and more dollars a year 
of public funds upon a young man whose mind rarely rises higher 
than the dance floor, and to whom a fraternity pin is the acme of 
college distinction. We can, I say, come to such an educated popular 
sentiment in time; but today, when money comes only with too much 
ease to farmer and business man, the public college must look else- 
where for relief. 

"Yet the public is becoming accustomed today to spend ever- 
increasing sums for education. It is not likely that this habit will 
be lost; and it spends it most willingly upon schools near at hand, 
whose activities it may inspect almost daily, the local high school 
for instance. There are hundreds and thousands of little communities 
in the Middle West that today, in spite of high prices, are building 
schools that would reflect credit upon a self-conscious city. There 
are, in addition, all through the Middle West hundreds of small 
colleges, endowed by the generosity of some religious sect, and living 
a precarious existence on account of their relatively high fees and 
relatively poorly equipped faculties. A state grant to these would 
be a blessing of providence, and with state aid would come increasing 
state interest. And at the same time in the larger town it would 
not be exceedingly difficult to expand the facilities of the better 
high schools and do a measure of collegiate work. 

"The price such collegiate high schools and small colleges would 
pay for the state aid and expanded interest would be affiliation with 
the university, depending upon inspection and appropriate certi- 
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fication of both courses and faculties. They would become in effect 
junior colleges, doing the work of the first two years of a university 
career, and doing it, each with a number of students whose work 
could be adequately measured and directed. The students would 
lose something of the aimlessness of the first two years in the uni- 
versity. The university would gain by receiving students whose 
outlook had broadened, whose larger experience had made them 
more mature; and above all, by losing the larger number of its under- 
classmen, would be in a position to devote more and more of its energies 
to doing the real university work that comes after the four years 
now devoted to gaining the A.B. degree. 

"The idea of the junior college is not a new one. There are a 
number of states where the experiment has been tried, but, before 
the plan will work with the most desirable results, some further 
adjustments will be necessary. The university will still have its 
own junior college, though with a largely decreased registration. 
But the administration and faculty of this college should be more 
or less differentiated from that of the university proper. It will 
serve the university, much as the old preparatory department did 
in the days before high schools were numerous or standardized. 
And, like the old preparatory school, it can be abolished so soon as 
other agencies are organized to take its place. A reorganization 
like the one proposed would enable the university to attend to its 
proper function. The students would have passed a more severe 
test, and would at least be more adequately selected. They would 
have some fairly clear notions of where they were and what they 
wanted. Their numbers would be limited, as the junior college would 
have sifted out those who come merely for a year or two of looking 
about them before settling down to the business of making a living. 
It might be possible to impose a stringent examination on all who 
wished at state expense to pursue their studies farther/' 

P. M. Buck, in Educational Review. 

Co-operation in Research. — "But in any co-operative scheme it 
should be borne in mind that what is wanted is real co-operation 
on a democratic basis, and not a direction of individuals by a so- 
called master mind. Efficient as an autocratic system may be, 
in science as in other fields it ultimately fails in the question of morale, 
for when young scientific workers see that however attractive may 
be the places of the men at the top, the chances for any individual 
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